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AMERICAN EPAULETTES 1775-1820). ee 


by Mendel L. Peterson 


The epaulette is supposed to have first been used as an 
insignia of rank in the French Army in 1759 at the 
suggestion of the Duc de Belle Isle. It was probably a 
descendent of the shoulder strap which had been worn 
since the early eighteenth or before to secure the baldric 
to the shoulder. The nature of the epaulette itself seems 
to bear out this theory since, in its early forms at least, 
it is only a highly ornamented shoulder strap 

The British, always sensitive to Continental fashion, 
soon followed the lead of the French. In the Royal War- 
rants of 1768 the epaulette was prescribed for officers, 
non-commissioned officers and certain privates of 
mounted troops. By the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, the epaulette seems to have been an accepted in- 
signia of rank in the British Army. 

The epaulette was quickly adopted by the Continental 
Army as a rank designation for non-commissioned ofh- 
cers. In a General Order from Headquarters at Cam- 
bridge dated 23 July, 1775 sergeants were ordered to 
wear a red epaulette or a strip of red cloth on the right 
shoulder. Corporals were to wear the same in green. 
As the war progressed and supplies of the necessary 
materials began to flow from Europe, gold or silver lace 
epaulettes were ordered for officers. Thus by 18 June 
1780 a complete system of rank designation was ordered 
from Headquarters. It prescribed epauiettes to be worn 
by officers according to the following plan: 


Major General Two epaulettes each with two stars 
Brig. General Two epaulettes each with one star 


Colonel............ Two epaulettes, plain 

Lt. Colonel....... The Same 

Major............. The Same 

Captain .......... One eqaulette on the right shoulder 
Subaltern ........ One epaulette on the left shoulder 


At the War's end sergeants were distinguished by two 
white worsted epaulettes while corporals wore a single 
one on the left shoulder. In 1783 silver lace epaulettes 


‘Photographs from the Smithsonian Institution. All specimens 
described are in the collections of the National Museum. 





were prescribed for infantry officers while the infantry 
non-coms still wore the white worsted. Officers of 
artillery were to wear gold epaulettes, and yellow worsted 
ones were prescribed for non-coms of this branch. The 
same orders directed chief musicians to wear two blue 
silk epaulettes. 

Sixteen years later new orders regarding the wearing of 
epaulettes took effect. An order from the War Office 
dated 9 January, 1799 provided for the following system: 

Major General .....Two gold epaulettes each with two 


silver stars 

Brig. General ....... Two gold epaulettes each with one 
silver star 

oe Two epaulettes 

eee One epaulette on the right shoul- 
der and a strap of the same color 
on the left 

a One epaulette on the right shoulder 

Lieutenant .......... One epaulette on the left shoulder 

SE airiecsicncasesctes Strap on the right shoulder 


All epaulettes and straps of regimental officers were 
to be of silver. 


Sergeant Major.....Two red worsted epaulettes 
QM. Sergeant ....... Two red worsted epaulettes 


Sergeant .............. One red worsted epaulette on the 
right shoulder 
Corporal.............. One red worsted epaulette on the 


left shoulder 
Chief Musician ... Two white worsted epaulettes 


One year later thé color of the chief musician's epau- 
lettes was changed back to blue, and those of the sergeants 
and corporals were changed from red te yellow. The 
Uniform Regulations of May 1, 1813, prescribed gold 
epaulettes for Brigadier and Major Generals with silver 
stars as before. Officers of the General Staff and artillery 
were to wear epaulettes of gold “according to rank” which 
presumably meant the system contained in the orders 
of 1799. Officers of infantry were to continue wearing 
epaulettes of silver. 

The next year epaulettes were prescribed for officers 
of light dragoons, light artillery and riflemen; silver for 
the first organizations and gold for the light artillery and 
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rifle companies. The Regulations of 1816 carried on the 
system as before, and these regulations were in effect at 
the time the period under discussion closes. 


The earliest epaulettes appear to have been only a 
strap with a fringe on the end. This fact, as mentioned 
Lefore, seems to substantiate the theory that the epau- 
lette descended from the shoulder strap. The earliest 
examples in the National Museum consist of a simple 
strap of gold lace lined with soft woolen cloth and having 
a fringe of light bullions and braided cord (Plate A, 
No. 1). Im thee early forms little effort was made to 
stiffen the strap, the inner lining usually being linen 
crinoline. This construction resulted in an epaulette 
which lay limply on the shoulder and was of an unim- 
pressive appearance. At this period the epaulette was 
usually secured to the coat by a button near the collar 
and a strap over the epaulette just inside the fringe. 

Toward the end of the Revolutionary War efforts at 
imparting a more rigid form to the epaulette were made, 
and stiffening was placed under the strap and within the 
lining. This stiffening took the form either of a flat 
wire around the periphery of the strap or of a solid plate 
of tinned iron which was pierced at the button hole 
(Plate A, No. 2). By 1800 the bullions had also in- 
creased in number, and the inner layers of braided cord 
were largely replaced by the same type of bullions as 
those in the outer layer (Plate A, No. 3). The diameter 
of the bullions increased as well. Thus by 1800-1810 
the epaulette had assumed the essential elements of the 
modern form (Plate B, No. 1). The straps were formed 
of finely woven gold or silver lace braid, the bullions 
were gilded flat wire double twisted about a yarn core. 
The crescent was sharply defined, consisting of a roll 
of bullion material or embroidery often garnished with 
sequins. Padding was added under the foundation, and 
a small crescent shaped “pillow” held the epaulette off 
the shoulder at the outer end, giving the wearer athletic 
shoulders. 

From the period 1810-1820 a basic departure in design 
seems to have been made, especially in the case of epau- 
lettes for officers above company rank. The straps and 
crescents of examples from these years consist of elab- 
orate embroidery work on a woolen cloth ground, usually 
red or black, instead of the woven gold lace braid char- 
acteristic of earlier and later forms. In the case of 
general officers the embroidery entirely covers the cloth 
with the exception of the edges (Plate B, Nos. 2 and 4). 
The examples worn by lower ranking officers are char- 
acterized by embroidery of an open design, the cloth 
forming a contrasting background (Plate B, Nos. 3 
and 5). During this period Bristol board appears to 
have been the most common foundation material. The 





underside is now always lined and padded, and increased 
elegance is sometimes added by hanging an ornate gold 
lace tassel from the button (Plate B, No.5). _ 

| During the period 1820-1840 epaulettes returned to 
the appearance of those of 1800-1810. They were of 
a much more substantial construction, however; and 
during the mid 1800's the epaulette assumed practically 
all of the characteristics which typify the modern form. 


Description of Plates 


(Plate A No. 1) 

Period of the War of the Revolution (single) 

Dimensions 

Length: 74 inches. Width: Strap, 24% inches; Crescent, 2% 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 3 inches; diameter, 4 inch. Inner— 
length, 24 inches; diameter, 1/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Single piece of gold lace, scalloped edges, lined with 
cream colored woolen cloth, innerlined with linen crinoline. 

Crescent: Sequins and metallic thread embroidered on Bristol 
board base. 

Bullions: Outer—flat gilded wire double twisted about a linen 
yarn core. Middle—metallic yarn chain braided. Inner 
—+yellow silk yarn chain braided. 

Secured to the coat by a button and probably a strap. 

Worn by Jacob Morris, Aide to Major General Charles Lee. 


(Plate A No. 2) 

Period 1780-1790 (one of a pair) 

Dimensions 

Length: 5% inches. Width: Strap, 1-15/16 inches; Crescent, 
2¥% inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 234 inches; diameter, 5/16 inch. In- 
ner—length, 2-214 inches; diameter, 1/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Single piece of gold lace, plain edges, tinned iron sheet 
foundation, lined with coarse linen. 

Crescent: Roll of double twisted gilded wire garnished with 
metallic thread embroidery and sequins. 

Padding: flat “pillow” of wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Outer—gilded wire double twisted about linen yarn. 
Middle—metallic yarn chain braided. Inner—heavy linen 
yarn chain braided. 

Secured by a black woolen strap running from the “pil- 
low” to the button through loops on the coat shoulder (this 
may have been added later). Worn by Jacob Morris. 


(Plate A No. 3) 

Period 1800-1808 

Dimensions 

Length: 544 inches. Width: Strap, 1-15/16 inches; Crescent, 
2 inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 24-27% inches, diameter 5/16 inch. 
Inner—length, 214 inches; diameter, 4 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Single piece of finely woven gold lace of modern weave 
(the same used today in the cuff lace of Navy flag officers ) 
on a double layer of stiff linen buckram, lined with cream 
colored silk and stiffened by flat wire at the edges of the 
strap. 

Crescent: The same material as the outer bullions, padded with 
a flat “pillow” of wool in blue silk. 

Bullions: Gilt wire double twisted around a metallic yarn 
core. 
Secured by a button and probably a strap. Worn by 

Benjamin Burch, Washington Militia. 


(Plate B No. 1) 

Period of 1804-1808 

Dimensions 

Length: 61% inches. Width: Strap, 2% inches; Crescent, 32 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 3%. inches; diameter 7/16 inch. 
Inner—length, 3 inches; diameter, 4 inch. 
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PLATE B 











Construction 

Strap: Finely woven silver lace of elaborate pattern edged with 
cable embroidery in metallic thread. Foundation of 
Bristol board inner lined with linen, lined with white 
silk. 

Crescent: Embroidered cable of metallic thread trimmed with 
sequins, padded with wool in white silk. 

Bullions: Gilt flat wire double twisted about a metallic yarn 
core. 

Button: Solid, silver plated, regulation eagle with “I” for in- 
fantry, soldered loop, inscribed “TREBLE PLATED”. 
Secured to coat by metal eye which fitted over a hook at 

the coat collar and a strap over the epaulette just inside the 

crescent. Worn by Benjamin Burch of the Washington Militia. 


(Plate B No. 2) 
Period 1810-1815 


Dimensions 

Length: 53% inches. Width: Strap, 234 inches; Crescent, 4 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 34 inches; diameter, ¥% inch. Inner 
—length, 214 inches; diameter, 3/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Elaborately embroidered in metallic thread and sequins 
on crimson woolen cloth, foundation of Bristol board, yel- 
low silk lining. 

Crescent: Same style embroidery in metallic thread, sequins and 
lame overlaid on the strap, padded with wool in yellow 
silk. 

Bullions: Gilt flat wire double twisted about a metallic yarn 
core. The first twist of one of the yarns was made about 
a square form giving a faceted reflecting surface to every 
other twist in the finished bullion. 

Secured to the coat by buttons and tie strings under the 
crescent. Worn by General Andrew Jackson. 


(Plate B No. 3) 
Period 1808-1814 


Dimensions 

Length: 6 inches. Width: Strap, 134 inches; Crescent, 6 inches 
across the curve. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 1% inches; diameter, 7/16 inch. 
Inner—length, 15% inches; diameter, 5/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Finely embroidered floral pattern in gilt metallic thread 
on black woolen cloth ground edged with cable em- 
broidery in metallic thread. Foundation of Bristo! board, 
lined with yellow silk, padded with wool. 

Crescent: Continuation of the pattern of the strap, bursting 
bomb of the artillery in the center, padded with wool in 
yellow silk. 
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Bullions: Flat gilt wire double twisted about a yellow linen 
yarn core. 

Secured to the coat by button and tie strings under the 
arm. This epaulette bears a striking similarity to the “wings” 
worn by British troops during the Eighteenth Century. Worn 
by Benjamin Burch probably while Captain of the Washington 
Artillery, 1808-1814. 


(Plate B No. 4) 

Period 1809-1812 

Dimensions 

Length: 5 inches. Width: Strap, 24% inches; Crescent, 34%4 
inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 3-34 inches; diameter, 5/16 inch. 

Construction 

Strap: Finely embroidered in metallic thread on crimson woolen 
cloth, edges trimmed in lame, eight pointed star in metallic 
thread and sequins, inner lining of coarse linen buckram, 
lining of yellow silk. 

Crescent: Elaborately embroidered in metallic thread, sequins 
and lame overlaid on the strap, padded with wool in 


white silk. 
Bullions: Gilt wire double twisted around a yellow linen yarn 
core. 


Secured to the coat by button and tie strings on the cres- 
cent padding. Worn by Brigadier General Peter Ganse- 
voort. 


(Plate B No. 5) 
Period 1815-1819 


Dimensions 
Length: 6 inches. Width: Strap, 1¥% inches to 2% inches; 

Crescent, 334 inches. 

Bullions: Outer—length, 3 inches; diameter, ¥% inch. Inner— 
length, 24-24% inches; diameter, 3/16 inch. 

Tassel: 134 inches in length. 

Construction 

Strap and Crescent: Ornate floral pattern embroidered in gilt 
metallic thread on black velvet, foundation of tin plate, 
inner lined with coarse linen, lined with yellow silk, 
crescent padded with wool in yellow silk. 

Bullions: Gilt wire double twisted about a gilt metallic yarn 
core. 

Button: Gilt “bullet” type. 

Tassel: Blue silk and gilt wire embroidered. 

Secured to the coat by button and tie strings on crescent 
padding. Bears a label reading “J. Anthony and Son Jewellery, 
Military and Fancy Store, 94 High Street, Philad.” Worn 
by Colonel William King, 4th Maryland Infantry, when ap- 
pointed the first Military and Civil Governor of Florida, May 
1818, by General Andrew Jackson. 


OFFICERS OF THE 105th INFANTRY REGIMENT 
(27th INFANTRY DIVISION) ON SAIPAN, JUNE 1944 


by Edmund G. Love' 


The drawing (on the following page) is based upon 
a photograph taken on 19 June 1944 during the Saipan 
operation in the Pacific Theater. It shows two officers 
of the Ist Battalion, 105th Infantry (Second New York), 
in campaign dress. At the time the photograph was 
taken the two were discussing an assault on Japanese 
positions on what later became known as “Brockett’s 
‘Captain Love was the official historian of the 27th Infantry 


Division and served with it through the Central Pacific, Western 
Pacific and Ryukyus campaigns. 


Ridge.” The officer in the foreground is Lieutenant 
Brockett himself, a platoon leader of B.Company, killed 
two hours later in the attack. 


The righthand soldier is the Battalion commander, 
Lt. Col. William J. O’Brien of Troy, New York, a great 
soldier and a truly fabulous character, posthumous winner 
of the Medal of Honor. At the time, the Regiment had 
been in continuous action for four days; it was to stay 
in action without respite for twenty-seven days in all. 


aS 
? 














Rifte Platoon Leader and 
Battalion Gmmomder, (05 th Infomtry , 
27th Division — Saipom Operation, 
Jums 1944. 





The uniform is the familiar green herringbone-twill 
(HBT) of so many Pacific battlefields. What you see 
on the men is everything they had with them; during 
the battle they never changed uniforms, and they lived 
without packs or blankets. The two officers wear no 
insignia to invite the fire of Japanese marksmen, yet 
characteristically O'Brien carries a non-regulation pistol 
which, with his field glasses and lack of a carbine or rifle, 
clearly marks him as an officer. He usually carried two 
pistols in shoulder holsters. Brockett, by order and in 
common with all the infantrymen of the Division, wears 
two Canteens; water was scarce and saving was forbidden. 

The helmets of the 27th Division in this operation 
and later on Okinawa, were painted green and black. 
Another unique feature was the symbols painted on the 
back of every man’s jacket in the Division to indicate 
his rank and organization. The basic design for the 
infantry was a parallelogram within which each of the 
three regiments bore a distinctive totem: “T” (for Troy) 
for the 105th, a harp for the 165th (New York's Irish 
regiment), and a bar sinister for the 106th (from its 
coat of arms). On the left of the parallelogram was a 
number designating the wearer's rank (“15"” was a 
captain, “8” a platoon sergeant, for example), and on 
its right the company letter. The regular divisional 
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shoulder sleeve patch and the regimental insignia were, 
of course, not worn although it is hard to see why they 
would have been more of a give-away than the totems 
described above. 

The 105th Infantry is from Troy, New York. It com- 
menced its existence there as the Troy Citizens Corps 
in September 1835, although it was not organized as a 
regiment until 27 April 1898. On that date twelve 
separate infantry companies of the Troy-Schenectady 
area, of which the Troy Citizens Corps was one 
(the 6th), were formed into the 2d Infantry Regiment, 
New York National Guard. A month later the unit 
was mustered into Federal service for the Spanish- 
American War as the 2d New York Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment, but the war ended before it could leave the 
United States. In 1917 the regiment was redesignated 
the 105th Infantry and as such fought in the Flanders, 
Ypres-Lys and Somme Offensive campaigns with the 
27th Division (British Second and Fourth Armies). 
It continued with this Division into World War II and 
took part in the Central Pacific Western Pacific and 
Ryukyus Compaigns. It was awarded a Distinguished 
Unit Streamer (our highest unit decoration) embroid- 
ered SAIPAN for its part in the action described earlier 
in this article. 


THE PLATES 


6th VIRGINIA REGIMENT, CONTINENTAL LINE, 1776 
(Plate No. 22) 


The extensive use of the rifle or hunting shirt by 
American soldiers of the Revolution as a field dress is 
well recognized. But its use during the early years of 
the war, particularly in Virginia, as a formal uniform 
with distinctions in color is less understood. There was 
clearly a wide variety of colors and types of hunting 
shirt employed, and uniformity was doubtless to be found 
only within single companies. Yet some idea of what 
these Virginia troops looked like can be gained from 
the orders issued by the 6th Regiment scarcely a month 
after it had been organized." 


‘Charles Campbell, ed., The Orderly Book of That Portion of 
the American Army Stationed at or near Williamsburg, Va., 
Under the Command of General Andrew Lewis . . ., Richmond, 
1860, 13, 14. 


Because of an unavoidable delay in coloring, st was neces- 
sary to omit plate No. 21 at this time. It will, however, 
appear in the next issue. The Editors. 


The 6th was one of the first nine battalions or regi- 
ments raised by Virginia for the Continental service in 
February and March 1776, under the authority of the 
act of its Convention of 1 December 1775. With the 
Ist, 8th and 9th Battalions, and possibly others, it was 
encamped at Williamsburg during the spring of that 
year. Mordecai Buckner was its colonel at the time. 


On 3 April it received this order: 


It is recommended to the Colonels to make their 
men appear as uniform as possible in their Dress, that 
their Hatts shall be cut, all cocked in Fassion, that 
their Hair be likewise cut exactly the same length. 
When the Regiments are under Arms, the Officers 
to appear in their Hunting shirts; the Officers as well 
as men to die their shirts in an uniform manner. 
These attentials may appear Trivial, but they are in 
fact of considerable importance, as they tend to give 
what is called Esprit de Corps, without which Regi- 
ments never grow to Reputation.” 


*lbid. 
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To comply, Colonel Buckner instructed that: 


The Captains of the 6th Battalion, together with 
the other Officers, are immediately to provide them- 
selves with Hunting Shirts, short and fringed; the 
men's shirts to be short and plain, the Sergeants’ 
shirts to have a small white Cuffs and plain; the 
Drummers’ shirts to be with dark Cuffs. Both Officers 
and Soldiers to have Hatts cut round and bound with 
black; the Brims of their Hatts to be 2 inches deep 
and cocked on one side, with a Button and Loop and 
Cockades, which is to be worn on the left. Neither 
man nor Officers to do duty in any other Uniform. 
The Officers and Soldiers are to ware their Hair short 
and as near a like as possible.’ 


It will be noted that the colors of the hunting shirts 
are not mentioned. In the month following a soldier 
deserted from the Regiment wearing a “hunting shirt 
dyed black,”* but this may not have been an issue 
garment. In the summer and fall of 1776 there are 
several mentions of hunting shirts “trimmed with red” 
among deserter descriptions.’ Gray Virginia broadcloth 
appears to have been the later uniform of the Regiment, 
and when Lafayette joined the army under Washington 
*lbid. 


‘Virginia Gazette, 10 May 1776. 
*Ibid., 5 July and 8 November 1776. 





in 1777 he remarked that the “ 
a sort of hunting shirts, loose jackets made of gray linen, 


best garments were 
c 


very common in Carolina’. Thus gray has been used 
as the basic color in this plate 
The men wear common overalls and the officer, a pair 
of buckskin breeches with brown canvas gaiters of the 
type used in the British army for marching. He also 
sports a buck’s tail over his small hat. The muskets are 
of a kind that might have been issued by the local Com- 
mittee of Safety although they do not conform to Virginia 
specifications. One would be carried by the officer, as 
is proven by Regimental Orders issued 8 May: 
Those Gentlemen officers who has no swords are 
to procure them immediateiy, and not to appear on 
the parade without them, and when their men are 


going to exercise, the ofhcers are to take their Fuzees 
in their hand. ' 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


“Charlemagne Tower, Jr., The Marquis de La Fayette in the 
American Revolution, Philadelphia, 1895, I, 217. 
‘Campbell, op. c#t., 35. 


MUSICIANS, Ist INFANTRY REGIMENT, WINTER UNIFORM, 1812-1813 


(Plate No. 23) 


The music normally available to an American infantry 
regiment of the Regular Establishment during the War 
of 1812 consisted of the drums and fifes authorized to 
its several companies. In 1808 the infantry regiment 
was allowed two principal musicians, together with two 
musicians (a drummer and a fifer) for each of its ten 
companies—or a total of ten drummers and ten fifers ' 
For a time in early }812, under the act of Congress which 
authorized the two battalion infantry regiments, the 
number of ordinary musicians per regiment was upped 
to 36, but in June the figure was again fixed at 20, 
together with the two principal musicians.” Even this 
number was difficult to maintain in most of the 


regiments. 
It is possible that this fife and drum corps wes at 
times, as regimental funds and individual tale’ er- 


mitted, reorganized into a band equipped with horns, 
clarinets, flutes, bass drums and the like. On this point 
there is no positive information. The few bands that 
did exist in the Regular Army at the period were main- 
tained by higher headquarters, comparable to the division 


‘Act of Congress, 12 April 1808. 
*Act of Congress, 11 January 1812. Act of Congress, 26 June 


1812. 


‘ 


and post bands of today. Even these were formed from 
soldiers detailed from the ranks for the purpose. 


The uniform of infantry musicians of the Regular 
Establishment had been “red, faced with blue” since at 
least 30 January 1787, as the dress regulation of that 
date specify.* On 9 January 1799 musicians were 
ordered to wear coats “of the colours of the facings of 
the corps to which they severally belong,” and this meant 
red for the infantry. The dress regulations issued late 
in 1812 do not mention musicians, but correspondence 
and clothing reports up to that time make it clear that 
they continued to wear red faced with blue as before 


Even after the infantry uniform had been stripped of 
its red collar and cuffs by the dress regulations of 1 May 
1813, the red musicians’ coats continued in use, although 
again they were not mentioned in the order. Captured 
British coatees, red with buff collars, were used. Ship- 
ping records to different regiments show ‘musicians 
coats” as distinct from coats for privates and sergeants. 

Returns of clothing on hand in Philadelphia list “red 
‘Except where otherwise stipulated, all information in this 
article is based on the papers of the Purveyor of Public Supplies 


and Commissary General of Purchases, 1811-1813 (Record 
Group 92) National Archives. 
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coats” available for issue; and an estimate of materials 
needed for clothing the Northern Army, dated 22 Febru- 
ary 1814, includes “scarlet cloth for musicians coats.” 

When united as field music, the drums were placed in 
front of the fifes by drill manuals in use during the war, 
although the “Scott Regulations” of 1815 call for just 
the reverse.’ The first arrangement has been used in the 
plate because it permits the details of the drums to be 
shown more clearly. A good description of the drums 
furnished the army in this period can be obtained from 
the following specifications sent by Thomas Jacquette, 
a drum maker of Philadelphia, to the Purveyor of Public 
Supplies, 4 February 1812: 


‘Alexander Smyth, Regulations for the Field Exercise, Maneu- 


vers .. . of the Infantry of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1812, 3. War Department, Rules and Regulations for the 
Field Exercise and and Maneuvers of Infantry ... , New 


York, 1815, [Score Regulations], 8. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS, 
(Plate No. 


On 7 March 1804 Captain Franklin Wharton took com- 
mand of the Marine Corps with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel commandant; he retained this office until his 
death on 1 September 1818. Although far from popular, 
he seems to have been able and to have done his best 
to maintain the efficiency of the then young and tiny 
organization. It is interesting and possibly significant 
that a distinct period in the history of the uniform of the 
Corps fits neatly within the dates of his regime. 

The period was full of activity for the Marines. 
It commenced in the midst of the fights with the Barbary 
corsairs and continued through the War of 1812. Men 
of the Corps took part in virtually every action at sea, 
on the Great Lakes, and in many engagements on land. 
Marines formed part of William Eaton’s motley expedi- 
tion into Tripoli in 1805. They fought in Florida in 
1811-1812. They manned the tops of the Constitution 
as she destroyed the Guwerriere and of the Wasp as she 
captured the Frolic; and they held a sector of the line 
at New Orleans. And in this period the strength of the 
Corps averaged only about 1000 officers and men." 

It is clear that within a few weeks of assuming com- 
mand Colonel Wharton revised the Marine uniform in 
the first formal dress regulations issued since the Corps 
was reorganized in 1798. The changes made were 
radical, and the new uniform of 1804, as it began to be 
worn the following year, formed the basic dress through- 
out the period. On 19 April 1810, a new order pre- 
scribed the same uniform with only minor variations. 


‘Clyde H. Metcalf, A History of the United States Marine 
Corps, New York, 1939, 41-82. 
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Shell of White oak varnished with the best copel 
varnish. 

Brace hoops painted with the best vermillion. 

The Eagle painted in the best manner on a blue 
ground with thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, 
the ground to extend 22 inches round the shell. 

Drum carriage of white worsted web 214 inches wide, 
finished with leather and button. 

Osnabrig cases made to draw with a small cord of 
hemp or flax. 


Such drums were, of course, considerably deeper than 
those of today, with much thicker snares. While not so 
penetrating in tone as the modern drum, they produced 
a larger volume of sound and had greater carrying 
power.° With them the drummers executed the many 
beats, signals and calls associated in later periods with 
the bugle and the whistle. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


*William Carter White, A History of Military Music in 
America, New York, 1944, 25. 


CIRCA 1805-1818 
24) 


There are several pictures extant that show the officers’ 
uniform in these years. Two are reproduced here, one 
an oil portrait of Captain Henry B. Caldwell in the 
Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford; the other an 
engraving (now in the Corps’ archives) of the “uniform 
worn 1819,” published by Charles DeSilver of Phila- 
delphia and based upon a contemporary oil painting. 
In both of these pictures it will be noted that the officer 
has unbuttoned the top buttons of his coatee so that his 
red lined flap is exposed, lapel fashion. In the Hartford 
painting only one lapel is back, in the DeSilver plate 
there are two. The turned back lapels were according 
to “summer establishment” in the uniform orders of 
25 March 1804, 14 October 1805, and 19 April 1810. 
“Round hats” were worn by officers in the summer 
according to orders issued 27 May 1808 


Marine Corps archives contain a wealth of corre- 
spondence concerning the enlisted men’s dress of the 
period but, characteristically, there are several exaspera- 
ing uncertainties. As usual, the letter and order writers 
of the period took knowledge then common for granted, 
and variations in the dress of the Corps caused by its 
wide dispersion, failure of supplies, and the climatic 
demands for different sorts of clothing keep the picture 
obscured. Most disturbing of all is the lack of clarity 
concerning the cap and its trimmings. 


It is certain, however, that the enlisted men’s coatee 


- was “single breasted, one row of buttons, yellow worsted 


binding on each side, the extreme ends of which repre- 
sent a half Diamond ...” Privates and corporals were 








Explaining the MILITARY COLLECTOR & HISTORIAN 


This publication began in 1949 as a series of 16 hand-colored plates with 
a brief printed text, issued quarterly, limited to'100 numbered sets, and 
covering American military costume, insignia and equipment. It is being con- 
tinued in 1950 with the same number of plates, but with a somewhat larger text 
and the number of sets increased to 150. The subscription price is $17.50 a year. 


The plates are by different persons, are 11 x 14 inches in size, and are of 
the highest quality. The military types illustrated are in general confined to 
the 19th century or earlier, ond are American or at least related to the American 
scene. Usually the uniforms represented will be illustrated hcrein for the first 
time. Plates nominally contain several figures and are suitable for framing as 
well as being a unique source of reference. 


The text, which is smaller in size, contains descriptions of the plates 
which amplify their usefulness, together with short illustrated articles and 
notes about topics of interest and reference value to military collectors. These 
topics inclvde, in addition to the general categories noted above, colors and 
standards, military arms and armor, model soldiers, regimental history, other 
books and plates relating to the field, military artists, and the like. 


Both plates and text are published on a non-profit basis, and this entire 
activity is strictly on a volunteoer, non-commercial footing. A number of 1950 
issues remain for sale and if you are interested in subscribing for the current 


year please fill out the form below: 


Mr. C. A. de Bodisco, Asst Treasurer 
357 Benefit Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Dear Sir: 


Please enter my subscription for numbered set of the MILITARY COLLECTOR 
& HISTORIAN for 1950. 


I enclose } (if part payment is enclosed please indicate when it will 
be convenient for you to send the balance). 








(Address ) 








(Please make all checks payable to MILITARY COLLECTOR & HISTORIAN) 





GAZETTE ADDENDA 


On the 17th of May we attended the formal launching of the Truxtun-Decatur 
Naval Museum in Washington. It was quite an affair, attended by a group which 
in sheer weight of gold braid certainly surpassed any that see a battleship down 
the ways. Andthis is as it should be, for our experience has been that a service 
museum is called upon to fight far tougher battles than most service ships, and 
an adequate send off is all to the good. 


Although we were wearing a rumpled sack suit, we drew a brisk salute from the 
Marine guard at the door (the Marines, for good reason, were taking no chances), 
and feeling much better we went in. A naval photographer was taking pictures and 
a sober fellow was passing a tray of honest punch. The two small rooms which, we 
found later, comprise the institution were already filled with people. We noticed 
smoking was in order so we lit one of own cigarettes, and for the first time in 
our lives enjoyed the unbelievable experience of drinking and smoking in a crowded 
museum. We were not three feet from Gilbert Stuart's splendid oil painting of 
Stephen Decatur, a corner of which we could see over the broad shoulders of the 


Secretary of Defense. 


For 50 cents we bought an illustrated catalog of the present exhibition, 
"Commodores Thomas Truxtun and Stephen Decatur and the Navy of Their Time," 
and started to look around. We steered past Fleet Admiral Leahy, President of the 
Naval Historical Foundation which runs the museum, and a group around Major General 
Orlando Ward, the Army's Chief of Military History, but couldn't quite get within 
range of what looked like a case of weapons. So we headed about and into the back 
room, on the way speaking to another man with punch. Ahead of us loomed a flotilla 
of naval historians including Rear Admiral John D. Heffernan, Commodore Dudley W. 
Knox, and Captain Samuel Eliot Morison -- so we changed course again. By now we 
were far more interested in the exhibits outside the cases than the ones within. 


As the crowd thickened we drew further into the lee of the punch bowl. Every- 
one was cordial only one bearded gentleman, visible dimly through the smoke didn't 
seem to us as at home as the others. He appeared to stand rather stiffly and ill 
at ease by himself. What we could see of his dress struck us as odd, but we were 
in the proper wardroom spirit and started to introduce ourselves. Then we saw 
that the sign on him read: "Uniform of U. S. Naval Enlisted Man, about 1912. Lent 
by the Naval Gun Factory Museum." We decided at that point we would return some 
other afternoon and see the museum. If you can wait until then we will tell you 
what it contains, but we recommend you go yourself -—- 1610 H Street, N.%., in 
Washington. The present exhibition will be replaced by another in the fall. 


In order to give you sixteen hand-colgred plates of higher quality than 
last year and a larger printed text - all without raising the cost of subscription 
above the $17.50 mark -- it has been necessary for us to publish 150 sets of the 
plates instead of the 100 put out last year. A considorable number of these cx- 
cess sets are still unsubscribed and if we are to meet our budget we must secure 


subscribers for them. 








Since you are interested in this field you doubtless know of other enthusi- 


asts who are not subscribers. 


sociations are all potential purchasers. 


Libraries, historical societies, 


and military as- 
we make this special appeal that each 


subscriber try to secure at least one additional subscriber to the MILITARY COL- 


LECTOR & HISTORIAN for 1950. 
and contains a form for subscription. 


power to help in this regard. 


Inclesed is a leaflet which explains the project 


Wwe know you will do everything within your 


We announced Mr. Herbert Knoetel's new water color series in the last issue. 
Since that time Series I, "The Hesse-Cassel Leib Regiment of Infantry in America," 


has been received by several subscribers in this country. 


In completed form it 


consists of 10 pictures, as follows: 


4, 
5. 


Mr. Knoetel has announced his Series II as "New York Zouaves,' 


‘Officer 
Regimental Colors 
Musketeer Noncommissioned 


Officer 
Drummer 


Musician 


6. Sapper 

7. Grenadier 

8. Musketeer 

9. Officer in field dress 


10. fusketeoer in field dress 


" comprising 


1l pictures, and representing the first installment of an eventual coverage of 
the fourteen New York volunteer infantry regiments known to have worn zouave dress 
The pictures will show: 


between 186] 


l. 
a 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 


and 1865, 


Duryea's 
Duryes's 
Wilson's 
Wilson's 
Hawkins’ 
Hawkins* 
National 
National 


Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 
Zouaves, 


private in field uniform, 1861 

company officer, 1861 

private, AprileAugust 1861 

company officer, field dress, April-August 1861 
colonel, full dress, 1861 

private, 1861 

lieutenant, April-iiay 1861 

private, Sept 186l1-<May 1862 


Fire Zouaves, field officer, May-July 1861 
Fire Zouaves, private, May-July 1861] 


Fire Zouaves, corporal, 


July 186l-June 1862 


Finally, Mr. Knoetel has written thet his third scries will cover the 
Brunswick regiments in this country during the American Revolution. 
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Captain, U. S. Marine Corps, circa 1810. Portrait of Henry B. Caldwell by an unknown artist, owned by 
the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. Courtesy, the Frick Art Reference Library. 
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Ojfhcer, U. §. Marine Corps, circa 1819 Believed to be based upon a print published by Chashes Eis 


Silver, Philadelphia. Courtesy, Office of Naval Records and History, U. S. Navy. 
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given “high crown'd Caps, without a brim, & a plume 
of red plush on its front, with a brass eagle and plate. 
Hat-band of yellow cord, with a Tassel of the same 
colour. Sergeants to wear leather cockades on the left 
side of the Hat, with Scarlet plumes.”* All the men 


*Marine Corps Orders, 19 April 1810, Record Group 127, 
National Archives. 





aT : | | 
wore white cloth pantaloons, with black cloth gaiters 


to\the knee” in winter, and linen overalls in summer." 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


"All details of dress are based on orders and correspondence in 
Records of the United States Marine Corps, Record Group No. 
127, National Archives. 


INDEPENDENT CORPS OF CADETS, MASSACHUSETTS 
VOLUNTEER MILITIA, 1858-1864 


(Plate No. 25) 


The Independent Corps of Cadets of Boston, in the year 
1858, was a six company battalion of volunteer militia 
and one of the elite organizations of the city. It had 
been chartered originally in 1741, broken up after it 
defied the British authorities in Boston in 1774, sufh- 
ciently reorganized following the evacuation of that city 
to furnish the cadre for a Continental regiment, and 
fully reorganized as an independent volunteer corps in 
1786. 

For over sixty years the Cadets had worn a white uni- 
form faced with red. In 1854, however, they entered 
a period of restlessness about attire that was to last 14 
years and see the adoption of three distinctive styles of 
uniform. From 1854 to 1858 the Corps wore a gray 
frock coat with black trousers; from then until 1864 it 
tried a gray cutaway uniform trimmed with red; and be- 
tween 1864 and 1868, a blue voltigeur garb. Finally, in 
the latter year, its members hit upon the white and sky 
blue uniform that was popular enough to last the 50 years 
until World War I. It must be remembered that a unit 
of this type had almost complete control over what uni- 
forms it wore, since its members were individually 
wealthy enough to pay for the changes. 

The plate shows the uniforms of the 1858-1864 period. 
About them a member of the Corps at the time has 
written: 


When escorting the Governor we wore a gray uni- 
form with black fele chapeau with a big red plume, 
which was very comfortable to the head except when 
the wind blew. In a rain storm it delivered the water 
well to the front and rear, so the rear rank was no 
better off than the front rank, from the drip. For 
parades of less moment, we wore a stiff leather shako 
with a red pompon and a white and red rosette in 
front that was the best bull's eye I ever saw, for it 
had a glint in the sun that could be seen for a mile.’ 


Examples of these uniforms are preserved today in 
the First Corps of Cadets armory in Boston. Among the 
several sources for pictures of the unit in this period is 


"Le. Gershom C. Winsor writing in Albert W. Mann, History 
of the Forty-ffth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia: 
The Cadet Regiment, Boston, 1908, 17. 


an account of its service at Fort Warren in 1862 in which 
appear several photographs of members in the blue 
service uniform worn during the Civil War and shown 
on the left figure in the plate.” 

In the Civil War the Corps played the multiple role 
that was not uncommon among the better volunteer 
militia units. It retained an active state organization, 
backed by its veterans, for home duty, and it was ele- 
ments of this body that served as escorts and as guards 
over Confederate prisoners at Fort Warren. It organized 
a nine-months unit, the 45th Infantry Regiment, M. V. M. 
(The Cadet Regiment), for active service. And it fur- 
nished over 150 of its veterans as commissioned officers 
to the Union Army, ranging in rank from lieutenant to 
major general.’ 

The Cadets are one of the Ancient Corps whose privi- 
leges were guaranteed by the Militia Act of 1792 and by 
the National Defense Act of 1916—the act under which, 
with amendments, the Army now operates. In addition, 
one privilege of the Corps is guarded by a special act, 
the only case of such legislation in the annals of Con- 
gress." The Cadets when originally chartered, were au- 
thorized a lieutenant colonel as commanding officer, with 
a major second in command. The law guarantees them 
these traditional ranks, with all the pay that goes with 
them. When the unit was of company size this privilege 
had real significance; even after World War I, when for 
a time the Corps was a battalion of Coast Artillery, the 
commanding officer gained one grade by this law. Now, 
however, the Cadets are the 126th Heavy Tank Battalion. 
By the standard tables of organization a heavy tank bat- 
talion is commanded by lieutenant colonel, and the 
privilege is only a token. 


Frederick P. Todd 


“Henry Watson Gore, The Independent Corps of Cadets of 
Boston, Mass. at Fort Warren, Boston Harbor 1862, Boston, 


1888. 
“Mann, op. cit., passim. 
*Act of 6 June 1924 (43 Stat. 471) 





COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


AN AMERICAN HUSSAR 


The accompanying engraving is from a manual by 
Robert H. Craig entitled Rules and Regulations for the 
Sword Exercise of the Cavalry, published by B. Edes, 
printer, Baltimore, Maryland, in 1812. They are two of 
a large number of quite similar plates illustrating various 
cuts and guards but all showing the same unmistakable 
hussar. The artist is not named. 


At first glance one’s reaction is that here is some 
European drill manual reprinted for American use, a 
common thing in those days. An examination of the 
official British Rules and Regulations for the Sword 
Exercise of the Cavalry, approved 1 December 1796, 
seems to confirm this view; even the title is the same. 
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Yet the 1814 edition of the British text indicates that 
one major change at least was made. The uniform 
shown in the American plates was altered from that of 
a British light dragoon to that of a hussar, and in so 
doing all the plates had to be redrawn. Except for this 
change, the American pilates are unquestionably based 
upon the British. 


Why the hussar, and what unit does he represent? 
Hussars were very uncommon in the American service. 
Light dragoons held the stage to the virtual exclusion 
of the other classes of cavalry. Yet this very rarity points 
to an interesting possibility. In Baltimore itself, in 
1812, one of the four volunteer cavalry troops was the 
Baltimore Hussars, part of the 5th Maryland Cavalry 
Regiment. Under Captain James Sterett it met the 
British at North Point in 1814. Did the author in 
republishing the manual select this unit as the subject 
of his illustrations? 


Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 


INFANTRY CARTRIDGE BOX, 1834 


On the following page are patterns and sketches of what 
is apparently the cartridge box described briefly in the 
United States Army Ordnance Regulations for 1834 as 
“cartridge box (black) eagle stamped, carrying twenty- 
six rounds in wooden case and twenty-four rounds in tin 
case.” The specimen from which these drawings were 
made was purchased from Francis Bannerman Sons of 
New York City some eighteen years ago. 


The box is of black leather. Its flap is stamped with 
the elaborate eagle design shown. On the back, just 
above the belt loops, it is stamped “James Boyd, Boston.” 
The center section of the tin case apparently held the 
flints, screw driver, oiled rags, or other odds and ends. 
The belt loops will take a shoulder belt 3 inches wide. 
The 2% inch width of the shoulder belts of the 1840's 
and the Civil War would be very loose in it, and it seems 
likely, therefore, that these loops were meant to admit 
the 244 inch belt of the War of 1812 period. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
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GAZETTE 


We have been late in announcing the formation in 
Great Britain of the Military Historical Society “for those 
interested in the Dress, Arms, History, Traditions, etc. 
of the Uniformed Forces of the Crown.” More specific- 
ally, in its literature this Society announces its objects 
as “the promotion of social intercourse, and the provision 
of mutual assistance and advice, for those interested in 
the collection or study of badges, buttons, uniforms, or 
weapons of the Royal Navy, Army, Royal Air Force and 
Police; or in the History and Traditions of these.” 


The Military Historical Society does not publish a 
journal; instead it issues a mimeographed quarterly cir- 
cular. Its activities consist of meetings, both formal and 
informal, at which members may display objects from 
their collections, and of “visits” or field trips to museums 
and historic sites associated with military history. These 
events are described in the quarterly circular. The meet- 
ing on 10 December 1949, for example, was held at 
the War Office where those attending saw the Highland 
Light Infantry’s film “Proud Heritage.” A lunch pre- 
ceded the film and later the members adjourned to the 
Imperial War Museum. 


The President of the Society is Lieutenant-General 
Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, V.C., K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., and its Hon. Secretary is Ernest J. Martin, The 
Little House, Church Brampton, Northampton, England. 
Persons living in the United States and Canada may 
become associate members if they are proposed and 
seconded and duly elected at a meeting of the Society. 
Dues for associate members in this country are $1.00. 


The Military Historical Society is not to be confused 
with the Royal United Service Institution, whose museum 
in London holds so many military treasures, nor with 
the Society for Army Historical Research, whose journal, 
published since 1921, is both an inspiration to collectors 
and an unparalleled source of information on British 
military lore and objects. We salute this new Society and 
wish it many happy meetings. 


ee: 2 


The notice above leads us naturally into a discussion of 
the possibility of forming a similar society in the United 
States and Canada, and broadly speaking, that is one of 
the objects of this journal. Legally, such a society al- 
ready exists, but it has not been practicable until now 
to extend its membership beyond the six editors who are 
responsible for this publication. 


A society for collectors and amateurs in any field in 
the United States must either be quite local in its mem- 


bership and interests, or—if national in scope—must 
bind itself together with a magazine. To produce such 
a magazine for so small a group as ours Costs propor- 
tionately a great deal of money. Such a magazine must, 
to a great extent, replace the meetings and field trips 
possible for a local society. It cannot—again, we remind 
you, we are speaking about the United States—be merely 
a bulletin or periodic report and expect to serve persons 
whose only contact with the association is through its 
pages. The magazine must command reader interest in 
itself and, we firmly believe, this calls for a formally 
printed journal which will entice worthwhile contribu- 
tions of articles and illustrations. Thus we have—at 
considerable cost—brought the format of the MILI- 
TARY COLLECTOR & HISTORIAN to what you see 
at present. 

We do not anticipate continuing to issue the colored 
plates indefinitely. How many will appear has not yet 
been decided, but our present thinking puts the mini- 
mum at 48 and the maximum at 80; we hope to have 
a fairly balanced series that will trace the history of the 
uniform in America to about 1865, emphasizing types 
never before illustrated and so hew a broad avenue of 
approach to the field, that will furnish collectors with a 
unique and valuable item for their shelves. There are 
numerous possibilities for additional series when the 
present one has been terminated. 


The magazine you are reading, on the other hand, is 
looked upon as a permanent venture—and the core 
around which we now propose to form a society. Its 
members will be proposed, seconded and forraally elected. 
They, in turn, will elect its officers under approved by- 
laws. We anticipate that annual dues will be $4.00 
which will include subscription to the MILITARY COL- 
LECTOR & HISTORIAN. Members may subscribe to 
the colored plate series for $13.50 additional, bringing 
the total to the present rate. In all probability, indi- 
vidual subscription to the plates will be limited to mem- 
bers, with a small proportion reserved for institucions 
such as libraries, museums and other historical societies. 


The first invitations to membership in the society will 
be given to the present individual subscribers to this 
magazine, particularly to those hardy souls who saw us 
through our early infancy. 

Many names have been suggested for the proposed 
organization: “Society of Military Collectors,” “Military 
Historical Company,” “Association of Military Antiqua- 
rians,” to name a few. Perhaps you can furnish the best 
one. 
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A Courtenay knight by "Military Miniatures”. 


A. C. and R. L. Schepps of Brooklyn, New York, have 
sent in this timely note on the establishment called “Mili- 
tary Miniatures” in New York City: 

“Military personalities of all countries, eras, and ranks, 
have been brought to life in authentic, domestic and im- 
ported miniature figures of metal. Victor Weill and 
James Gregg, Jr., in their shop at 1384 Lexington Ave- 
mue, carry an unbelievably complete stock of hand- 
moulded, hand-painted castings. 

“In addition to these there are unpainted castings rep- 
resenting French and Polish soldiers which the more 
ambitious collector can rework and paint to represent 








American soldiers. The owners are at work on new 
figures at all times and are adding to the Civil War armies 
and the United States cavalry now. 

“Also in stock are prints, books, pamphlets, and in- 
signia connected with the types of figures that are sold. 
Military collectors and historians will find much to de- 
light their fancy at ‘Military Miniatures’.” 

x~* * * 

Because some of us were concerned in its launching in 
1937, and because it is practically the only other Ameri- 
can magazine devoted to military history, we feel bound 
to say a few words about the present plight of Military 
Affairs, the journal of the American Military Institute. 
Life was never easy for the magazine, but that was to be 
expected, and it has somehow kept going for thirteen 
years. It has grown steadily in prestige and, in rough 
figures, its paid subscription list has increased from 200 
to 1200 names. Except for a hiatus in the early post- 
war period its format has remained as dignified and its 
contents as formal as any other of its foot-noted brethren 
of the academic world. 

By mid-1949 Military Affairs had reached that awk- 
ward position in the life of a magazine where it is too 
large to be run by purely volunter effort, yet too small 
to be able to afford paid management. For some years 
it had been helped along by the Historical Division of 
the Army, but that help it lost in the flurry of post-war 
economy. It struggled through the remainder of last 
year, and not until this April did its final issue for 1949 
go into the mails. This issue carried a notice on the 
uncertainty of its future, accompanied by the bright 
hope that the magazine would be taken over by a “major 
university” and run on a more solid basis. As we go to 
press this hope has not been fulfilled. We have no 
idea what the outcome will be, but we have a feeling 
that we are materiaily concerned, whatever it is. 








The Military Collector & Historian is published quarterly by the society of the same name, and at the 
present time it is mailed to all subscribers to a series of hand-colored prints of American military and 
naval costume, insignia, arms and equipment. The subscription price of the entire publication is 
$17.50 a year. The text alone without the prints may be purchased for $4.00 a year. Both plates and 
text are published without profit, and no officer of this society receives any remuneration. 

All requests for information concerning subscriptions should be addressed to Mr. C. A. 
de Bodisco, Assistant Treasurer, 357 Benefit Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

All correspondence concerning the publication itself should be addressed to the corresponding 
editor, Colonel Frederick P. Todd, 4119 W Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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